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Mr. SAUNTER, 


THE very respectable female correspondent, 
who appears in the front page of No. 15, under 
the signature of the letter 4/, and whose address 
to you is avowedly designed to draw your atten- 
tion to a certain anonymous club, which, she informs 
you, has, for some time past existed in this city, 
has a claim to some further notice from you, than 
the mere insertion of her speculation in the Port 
Folio. Not knowing the extent of your informa- 
tion on the subject of her inquiry, and being my- 
self possessed of some facts in relation to it, I pre- 
sume to make a tender of them for your use, 
whenever you may think fit to profit by them..... 
Had a single epithet in this lady’s essay been 
suppressed, it is highly probable that I should have 
spared myself the trouble of the relation I am 
about to lay before you; but, as a member of the 
club, which I shall take it for granted is the same 
to which your correspondent alludes, I could not 
tamely endure, that so harmless, inoffensive, and 
I will add modest an association, should be chris- 
tened with the appellation of “ intolerable.” 

You have heard, Mr. Saunter, ofthe immunity of 
invisioility, and can readily appreciate its value, 
when applied to an association of young gentle- 
men, be the object of their meeting what it may; 
for, considering the censorious temper of the 
times, we may say with Hamlet, *“ Be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not es- 
cape calumny.” This “ fixed decree, which not all 
heaven can move,’’ was so powerfully impressed 
upon the minds of the projectors of our club, that 
they purposely avoided the assumption of a name; 
nor did they, with less caution, or less reason, pres- 
cribe secresy as a standing rule upon the members, as 
to the objects of the association ; well aware that 
the prying, officious, and impertinent curiosity of 
the town would very soon disturb their harmony, 
by making them the theme of their conversation. 
Their own consciousness of propriety, they well 
knew, would be no standard for the rest of the 
world, and they, therefore, preferred obscurity 
rather than publicity, which must necessarily sub- 
ject them to the malignant criticism of illiberal old 
men, and the frivolous title tattle of idle women. 

Having thus accounted for the motives which 
urged to the adoption of our plan, I proceed to an 
examination of some of the specific charges ad- 
duced by your correspondent against this club, 
which she has so good-humoredly baptized “ éito- 
lerable.”” 

We understand, that her favourite and only son 
has been a member of the club from the begin- 
ting, and that, since the first meeting, she has 
discovered a considerable alteration in his conduct 
towards his parents, as also an inattention to busi- 
hess; which excites in her mind great alarm and 








anxiety for his future welfare. Moreover, that he 
has contracted an air of pedantry, as disgusting as 
it is unintelligible; that he is constantly humming 
a song, or scribbling verses; and that, instead of 
the language of the shop, in which he was edu- 
cated, he substitytes quotations, and scraps from 
Latin authors, which, to her intellect, are perfect 
jargon and * nonsense all.” 

I can easily conceive, Mr. Saunter. how aptly 
all these odious habits may be ascribed to an inter- 
course with our club; for nothing could be more 
natural, than that a fond, affectionate, and tender 
mother, observing so sudden a change in the be- 
haviour of her darling child, should diligently seek 
for some immediate cause, to which it might be 
attributed ; and, in proportion as he was reserved 
in his communications on the subject of the club, 
would her suspicion be awakened respecting it; 
and a very short interval would elapse between 
doubt and conviction, that the “ intolerable club” 
had occasioned all the mischief of which she com- 
plains. 

From an intimate knowledge of the transactions 
of the club, since it had a being, I can venture to 
assure you, sir, and through you this aggrieved 
mother, that her son has not contracted a single 
habit which she enumerates, in consequence of his 
frequenting our meetings. We do nothing, in the 
first place, that could inspire filial ingratitude or 
disrespect, for implicit obedience to, and acquies- 
cence in, the orders of our officers, is one of our 
fundamental regulations. In the next place, sir, 
the musical propensities of this youth could by no 
means have been acquired among us; for it is well 
known, that a greater scarcity of musical talents 
was never found, in so numerous an assembly of 
young men: singing of songs, therefore, has, with 
few exceptions, been exploded from among us, by 
general consent. I may venture to go further on 
this head, and say, that, whenever an exception 
from this rule has been made, it has annoyed more 
than it has gratified, the majority of the members. 
Against the charge of scribbling bad verses, which 
is another of the offences specified by your corres- 
pondent, I am at a loss in what way to reply; for, 
if her son has really grown poetical of late, it may 
be attributed to his having so liberally quaffed frem 
the fountain of Helicon, which is the source that 
supplies our club with table drink, instead of small 
beer. Since, then, I cannot absolutely repel this 
charge, I will endeavour to suggest one consola- 
tion that may probably result from it, viz. that the 
longer this youth continues a member of our club, 
the greater will be his talent for postry, which is 
a genteel accomplishment, that few mothers would 
not be proud of in their sons, for this piain reason, 
that the genius of a poet must be born with him, 
and native genius always reflects honour, not only 
on the possessor, but upon those, to whom it owes 
its birth. I should hope to escape the accusation 
of pedantry, were I to indulge a quotation or two, 
in confirmation of my remarks; and, of all others, 
the Latin adage of “ nascitur poeta” seems most 
appropriate to the occasion. Friend Alexander 
Pope might be brought in to my aid, if the lines 
from him were not so trite and familiar to every 
body. <A partial parody, however, may render 





them still subservient to me, and thus you have 
them: 

A slender poet is an odious thing, 

Drink deep, or taste not the pierian springs 

For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 


I hope that the objection on the score of scrib- 
bling verses is thus, in a degree, obviated, and 
that, hereafter, we shall hear no more charges of a 
similar nature against us, from the same quarter. 
Surely this lady does not know, that the poetical 
department of the Port Folio is chiefly supplied 
from the contributions of our members. 

Pedantry, Mr. Saunter, is defined by the philo- 
logists to be aukward ostentation of néed/ess learn- 
ing- It would but ill become a person, so accom- 
plished in belle lettres, and so classically correct, 
as your correspondent, to denounce the retailers of 
Latin lore as guilty of pedantry ; whence could she 
have derived her scraps, but from her acquaintance 
with Roman authors? But it seems there is one 
phrase, which her son often utters, and which you 
are called upon to translate, as she professes not 
to understand it. With all due submission to your 
superior skill in the science of translation, I ven- 
ture to offer one of my own, and, for non decet te 
rixari, | would read, “ @common scold deserves to be 
decently ducked.” The reply, therefore, of this 
youth to his mother’s expostulation, seems to im- 
ply an opinion, that what she is pleased to cail 
serious advice, is nothing more nor less than 
downright scolding and brawling, which no inge- 
nuous youth can bear. I confess, that I cannot 
but admire the moderation and the forbearance 
which thisretortexhibits. Socrates himself, when 
assailed with a shower of filth, &c. from the hand 
of his termagant wife, did not reply with more tem- 
per or coolness, “‘ after thunder, usually follows rain.”’ 

After this vindication of the habit of retailing 
Latin, I am nevertheless bound to declare, that, 
in my opinion, nothing of this kind could have 
been contracted in the society of our club. We 
are not all scholars, and politeness towards each 
other forbids the use of any language, that is not 
understood by all. Sociability, “ the feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul,” are the charac- 
teristics of our association, and none but the fas- 
tidious and the morose would complain ofa mect- 
ing of youthful companions, for such objects. 
‘‘ How shall we beguile the time, if not with some 
delight?” For “the time mis-ordered, doth, in 
common sense, crowd us and crush ys to this mon, 
strous form, to hold our safety up.” 

You may venture to proclaim, Mr. Saunter, in 
behalf of the Tuesday club, that the mischiefs 
predicted by your correspondent, as likely to ensue 
from it, are rather the ravings of a distempered 
imagination, than the semblance of reality. That, 
instead of making it a subject of censure, the 
ladies ought, most especially, to be our ardent 
friends and patrons; for, in the name of my breth- 
ren and co-associates, I venture to affirm, that we 
are, individually and collectively, very warm ad- 
mirers, and passionate lovers oftheir sex. Atruce 
then with railing, for, persist in it as thou wilt, 
‘¢ thou shajt sooner rail us into wit than holiness." 

%  ABRISTIPPUS, JUNIOR, 


ae 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
DSCHOOL, 


Mr. Or 


THE fate of the United States is at Jength de- 


termined. That constitution, which her wise and 
patriotic statesmen had formed for her, is now no 
more; and in its place a system is erected, with 


characters entirely different, productive of effects 
(ly opposite to those of the former one. 
When we look back on the few years, which have 
rolled by since the establishment of our indepen- 
cence, and accompany the retrospective view with 
a recollection of the unhappy, inactive, and impo- 
verished state ofour country at that time, and then 
survey the flourishing and prosperous situation of 
our country at this time,can we withhold our gra- 
titude from those, who favoured that constitution, 
under which this state of things was produced ! 
or ceny our admiration to the system itself! 
A system so wise, so perfect, so just, we might 
suppose would have ceased only when the nation, 
over which it prevailed, should be swept from the 
face of creation. Yet, sir, in this evil hour....in 
this time of the tribulation of our country, has the 
hand cf the destroyer attacked it.....and it has fallen. 

That the form of our government is, by the late 
outrage on the judiciary, essentially changed, can- 
not be doubted. We had a government of three 
separate, independent, co-ordinate, and active de- 
partments: we have now but two, and indeed one 
of those, deprived of its shield, will soon receive a 
stub from the same inveterate foes to the interests 
of our country, who have prostrated the judiciary. 
Our judges heretofore have been answerable for 
their conduct, to their God and their country; a 
consciousness of right has been with them a proof 
of it, and their determinations have been the result 
ofthat consciousness. But now another tribunal 
is to determine the propriety of the conduct of 
the judgwes,a new authority is erected to ascertain 
the constitutionality of laws. Congress usurps 
this authority, and the government is destroyed. 

It may, sir, be observed by the superticial, that 
it is out of the power of the legislature thus to 
inroad on the original compact of our citizens, thus 
to prostrate our government. But, sir, let us, for 
a moment, examine the result of an opposition by 
the judges to the will of a legislature, whose heads 
und hearts are so vicious as to have projected and 
perpetrated this outrage, and the weakness of their 
power proves the extent of the conduct of con- 
ress. The judges of the supreme court, for from 
them, opposition must first be derived, resist this 
iw, they continue in the old system of holding the 
courts, and issue a procedendo, to the circuit 
judges under the “ Act for the more convenient 
organization,’ &c. An impeachment is the con- 
sequence. The event of an impeachment is not 
doubtful: the senate is to decide on its propriety 
--.that senate, which originated the blow, confirms 
the impeachment, and the judges lose their offices. 
The rest is easy. Judges are appointed by the 
present executive, whose opinions three thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum will purchase, or 
mould in any form, and the triumph of the legis- 
lature ts complete. GERION. 


aires 


“PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 


[Zany having expressed aneager desire to peruse the 
tperches of Mr. WinvnamM, as a fair specimen of his 
principles, bis logic, and his eloquence, we select the fol- 

lowing argument against a fantastic preject of Fox and 

his party, tor rewarding the hypocrisy and treason of that 
coxcomb poitticran, La Fayette. ] 


Mr. WINDEHAMNM said, that, if he had not in- 


tended to speak, be must have risen on the irre- 


sistibie invitation held out to him, in the Jatter 
part of the speech of the honourable getleman, who 
spoke last buttwo. He rose, however, not as that 
Loncureble gentleman had so pleasantly surmised, 
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to reveal any thing that secretly lurked in the 

bosoms of ministers, but to tear the veil from the 

face of the honourable gentleman and his friends, 

and shew to the house and to the world what was 

the mysterious motive to their humanity....what 

it really was that put their feelings in Motion... 

what it was that suggested to them the extraordi- 
nary notion of selecting the marquis De La Fayeite, 
and marking him out as an object, whose condi- 

tion entitled him to the gencral feelings of huma- 
nity. 

It was true, as the honourable gentleman had 
said, he had once or twice before risen from his 
seat, with a determination to state to the house 
reasons, which he thought would be found unan- 
swerable....why the motion, as it stood in its origi- 
nal state, could not, with propriety, be granted. 
Other gentlemen, however, had caught the speak- 
er’s eye before him, and obliged him to sit down; 
a circumstance which, in the end, was rather 
favourable to his view, since it enabled him to state, 
with much greater force, and equal certainty of 
success, his reasons why the motion should not be 
granted, either in its original or amended state; 
as he, in his wish to state the question largely, 
would have found some difficulty in selecting the 
points, which it might have been necessary for 
him to press upon the consideration of the house, 
but which now lay in order before him, so that he 
should be able to compress them into a very nar- 
row compass. 

The house had been called upon by the honour- 
able gentleman, in a speech of much ability, well 
calculated, from its style and delivery, to excite 
emotions of pity in their breasts, for a most extra- 
ordinary, unusual, and great interposition, on the 
plea of humanity. ‘he questions that arose from 
this were....the weight of merit of the sufferer, the 
degree of humanity to which he was entitled, and 


dress, which he displayed in urging, with all his 
force, those parts, which were most likely to kin. 
dle feelings of sympathy in his auditors, while he 
touched slightly upon that part, which was weak 
and untenable, namely, the fact of the seizure of 
M. De La Fayette, as contrary to the law of na- 


tions. This question had been before discussed, 
and from the first mention of it, it had been, and 
still continued to be, his unalterable opinion, that 
whether on the point of his having ceased to act 
with hostility, or on the point of his having been 
taken up upon neutral ground, the arrest was not 
contrary to the law of nations or of justice: For he 
was taken in the eharacter of an enemy, which he 
could not lay aside at will, when it served his pur- 
poses. When two nations were at war, it did not 
depend upon one party only when the war was to 
cease; nor was it competent to one country, or 
any individual of either country, to divest himself 
of the character of an enemy, or claim the privi- 
leges of peace, without the concurrence of the 
other. It was certain, that the friend of our ene- 
my was our enemy, but it did not at all follow that 
the reverse of that was true, and that the enemy 
of our enemy was our friend. However the de- 
mands of personal safety, or the ruin of his ambi- 
tious schemes, had made the marquis an enemy to 
the men, who at that time filled the usurpation of 
France, his hostility to Austria was not less than 
before, nor was he competent to divest himself of 
it all at once, for his own convenience. As to the 
question of his being taken on neutral ground, it 
was one, with which neither of the contending par- 
ties had any thing to do. ‘To the third, or neutral 
power, on whose territory he was taken, and to it 
alone, it belonged to complain of the act, as an in- 
fraction of neutrality ; so that neither France nor 
Austria, and still less England, had any thing todo 
with it. Viewing the transaction, therefore, in its 





the right he derived from them to be considered a 
fit subject for general humanity. Before he en- 
tered upon the discussion of these topics, he would 
say a word of the merit ofthis gentleman, who was 
the subject of the motion, as he stood with regard 
to this country. He had been one of the most 
active and irreconcileable enemies of England, in 
the American revolution. His visit to this coun- 
try, immediately previous to that step, was, at 
best, not quite correct. It was hardly to be sup- 
posed, that he would designedly go there, fresh 
from the hospitality and civilities of this country, 
if he had not had some view injurious to it. He 
| mentioned this merely to shew, that this gentleman, 
who had been held out as a mark for our particu- 
lar favour and interposition, was, at best, a perfect 
stranger to us, and could be viewed by us in no 
other light, than as one of those, who rose and fell 
in the course of the French revolution. 

Viewing him then only as a person bearing a 
share in that revolution, he conceived there was 
nothing to be seen in him different from those 
ambiguous, or worse men, who, in a spirit of per- 
verted and unjustifiable ambition, introduced that 
fatal revolution into their country, and paused, 
when the ruin had been irretrievably done. ‘To 
him, and those, who thought with him, that the 
authors of that revolution had been the bitterest 
enemies of mankind, M. De La Fayette was no 
object of esteem or favour; and if, as a stranger 
he was to be considered at all, must be considered 
to disadvantage. With the honourable gentleman, 
who made the moticn, however, the marquis stood 
in a different situation: there were ties between 
them ofa personal kind....for in early life a friend- 
ship subsisted between them, which the honoura- 
hle general (much to his own credit, no doubt), 
would not suffer to be lost or obliterated, when his 
friend was in need and distress. While he bore 
this testimony to the honourable gentleman’s 
heart, he must in justice bear testimony to his 
ability also; and particularly to the s:nzular ad_ 


own direct form, and in all its relations, there was 
no injustice in it, with regard to the infraction of 
neutrality....no violation of the law of nations. 

The marquis De La Fayette was, therefore, to 
be considered by the house (since he was forced 
upon their deliberations) first, asa prisoner of war, 
under the ordinary law of nations, and next asa 
stranger to England....this last no one could deny. 
He was not a native, nor had he been naturalized; 
he had never been in our service, he had never 
been even our prisoner; this country had no share 
in him or his services....he was no inhabitant of 
any country, which had been conquered and deli- 
vered up to the king of Great Britain; he was not 
one of those, who embodied in the cause of their 
lawful monarch and government, or joined those, 
who ranged under the banners of England, and 
were murdered in cold blood by their enemies; 
he never had even constructively put himself un- 
der the protection of this country; he had never 
been friendly to her interests. So that he was as 
completely separate from this county, its interests, 
or its favours, as any other person whatsoever On 
the face of the globe. 

On the subject of the marquis De La Fayette’s 
merit in the revolution, he would say but little. It 
had, in fact, been so tenderly relied upon by the 
honourable gentleman, that it was unnecessary for 
him to enter much into it; but never, never shoul 
be forgotten his gross and criminal neglect in June, 
1789...enever his conduct on the memorable 4th 
and 6th of October, in which there was clear and 
evident matter for condemnation, which, with the 
fate that subsequently attended him, should be at 
eternal lesson to all those, who, actuated by similat 
motives of guilty ambition, would bring ruin oP 
their country. When at the head of the national 
guards, did he lead them, as was his duty, to the 
relief of his king? If he had not done so, what 
excuse could be offered for him? Would it be 
said, that he acted under the impression:of tert 
for himself? If so, would they insist upon that 
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as an excuse! or would they say, that he ought 
not to have risked his life? A soldier, honoured 
with such rank and favour, commanding the 
guards, could not have fallen in a nobler cause. 
Ile ought, even though certain of death, to have 
encountered it in discharge of his duty, and expi- 
ated, in some sort, the great calamities his ambi- 
tion had occasioned. His own excuse was, that 
he had no command over the guards; but what 
could be said of a man, who, having declared that 
he had no command over troops, continued never- 
theless alone with them? He should have retired, 
and in repentance endeavoured to atone for the 
ruins he had made. But no....It was well under- 
stood what part he played, and what end he had in 
views After having amused the king with a pro- 
mise that there was no danger, which threw him 
offhis guard: after the palace had been forced, and 
the royal family in danger, he appeared. Lulled 
into security by his promises, the king and queen 
had gone to rest....the mob burst so suddenly into 
the palace, that her majesty was obliged to escape 
undressed. La Fayette said that no farther violence 
would be offered; but when called for, was not in 
town. For how much mischief was he not answer- 
able? 

Having so far shewn the culpable conduct of M. 
De La Fayette, Mr. Windham said he would now 
goto the great act of merit, to which the friends of 
the marquis had been obliged to resort for want 
of better, and on which they seemed to lay so 
much reliance, as an act that was to redeem all 
that he had done before, viz. his merit in shaking 
and breaking down that constitution, which had for 
ages existed, and which, though abused, was yet 
capable ofreformation. Appealhad been made to 
his conduct, in having saved the king from that 
very danger, into which his machinations had be- 
trayed him. To all which he (Mr. W.) gave no 
credit, nor, he believed, would the house, or any 
unprejudiced, rational person....no, not an iota of 
credit farther than this, that his ambitious strides 
had brought him to a period, at which he was 
obliged to stop; and that he refrained from his 
own factious proceedings, only when a more furi- 
ous faction threatened to overpower him. He 
would not say, for he did not believe that La Fa- 
yette wished entirely to destroy the king, or to 
erect a republic in the place of the monarchy, but 
that he wished to lower the king to a state of de- 
pendance on himself, and to be like Trinculo in 
the Tempest, viceroy over him. Toencounter such 
evidence of guilt, stronger proofs than any which 
had been adduced were necessary. Considering 
the temper and opinions of the honourable gentle- 
men opposite to him, it appeared somewhat extra- 
ordinary that they should be advocates for La Fay- 
ette. They might be supposed to forgive him 
for his treachery to his sovereign the king, but how 
could they pardon. him for the more abominable 
crime of treason to the sovereign people. Vhis was 
one of the monstrous inconsistencies, in which the 
conductors of revolutions necessarily involved 
themselves. If La Fayette was fallen into misery, 
he had fallen the victim of his own act, and his 
own principles. He had brought himself into that 
state, into which all fomenters of great and ruinous 
revolutions must necessarily fall. He had betray- 
ed and ruined his country and his king, and took 
refuge for his character and conscience im his own 
defeat; and claimed merit for stopping just at that 
point, beyond which it was out of his power to go ; 
and then he became the enemy of those, whom he 
had made the instrument of his designs upon the 
king. He was the first to bring destruction 
upon the supreme power, and the first that turned 
against the jacobins. That he was the author of 
infinite calamities, no one would deny: of what his 
Motives had been, there was no proof; but there 
was ho more presumption in favour of his inno- 
cence, than there was in favour of any of the other 
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persons, who were concerned in that horrible trans- | 


action. 

M. La Fayette then being thus proved to be as 
to England a total stranger, the question, to which 
Mr. Windham proposed next to advert, was that 
of humanity, which, in point of fact, was the whole 
question of the night. With respect to the rigour, 
with which that gentleman was described to have 
been treated, Mr. Windham declared he believed 
that there was much of exaggeration in it; but, 
taken as a subject of humanity to work upon, he 
did not see how or why it should be separated as 
it were, and selected from all others. As the 
mere suffering of an individual, it must certainly 
excite pity; there was no case of calamity what- 
ever, which, if seen abstracted from other consi- 
derations, but must excite the feelings of every one 
deserving the name of man. In this view, all cases 
of suffering had a right to be considered; but was 
every case, public or private, to draw interposition 
inits behalf? Did gentlemen look round, and con- 
sider the innumerable calamities that, by the wise 
disposition of Providence, beset human nature on 
every side, and offered so many subjects of appeal 
to our commiseration? Did they recollect how 
many, without crime or fault of magnitude, but 
merely under the influence of error, were drinking 
of the bitterest cup of life, to which it was impos- 
sible to extend interposition? Did they consider 
how many there were besides la Fayette, pining in 
confinement for debt or for crime? To see or 
think of a human creature enduring the rigours of 
imprisonment, or being carried to the execution of 
that punishmeut, which the laws award for the ex- 
piation of crime, adstractedly, must wring the heart 
of any man with sympathy and commiseration; 
but men should not, in such cases, consider the 
suffering separate from the causes and the circum- 
stances, which occasioned it; their humanity would 
kindle compassion ; but reason must over-rule that 
feeling, in consideration of the cause. 

This was the reigning practical fallacy, with 
which questions of a very simple nature were at- 
tempted to be confounded. In the number of those, 
who had produced the French revolution, and fol- 
lowed it up with those enormities, which had sur- 
passed all that poets had ever fancied, there were 
many, who, viewing their sufferings in naked ab- 
straction, would excite compassion. Tor instance, 
that gentleman named Collot D’Herbois....he was 
condemned to Guiana, to which place vast numbers 
of the most learned and venerable men existing, 
the clergy of France, had also been condemned, 
for no other reason but because they refused to ab- 
jure their religion, deny their God, and swear and 
act in contradiction to their consciences. The 
place was chosen as that, in which human nature 
would most suffer, and every thing was done to 
render the hostility of the country more dreadful 
and destructive. Ifwe were to abstract the suffer 
ing of the wretch, from the crimes that led to it, 
we could not but wish him rescued from such 
misery.....We would say, perhaps, as others may 
say on nearly similar cases, “ ’Tis true, Collot 
D’Herbois killed many thousand people; ’tis true, 
that when the guillotines were insufficient, and the 
executioners were fatigued with putting them to 
death, he ordered them, for more speedy dispatch, 
into a great square, where he fired upon them with 
cannon, and ordered in a party of cavalry to cut and 
trample to death the few, who had escaped the 
guns; but ’tis also true, that the thing is passed ; 
and that the men are in their graves, and cannot 
be brought to life again. Poor Collot! ie is not 


the better for being in Guiana..... What is the use 
of it....Let us send for him, and bring him home 
----How can men of feeling think of prolonging the 
punishment of poor Collot D’Herbois !’’ 

This, Mr. Windham said, was a perfect exem- 
plification of that false humanity, by which gentle- 
men wished the house now to be guided; but he 





would tell them, that true humanity taught a dif 
ferent lesson, and forbid the practise of that spur 
ous imposture under the name of it, which they 
advised. Mankind were not formed to pity at 
once the oppressed and the oppressor; the choice 
of the honourable gentleman opposite, was to take 
up and espouse the cause of the oppressor, but for 
his part, he would take up and espouse thatof the 
oppressed. 

He could not separate the idea of M. La Fayett® 
from the millions who were suffering by his crimes’ 
Did gentlemen doubt it?......Let them look inte 
our streets, and see men equal to La Fayette in 
honour, in rank, in talents, in courage, in every 
valuable quality of which his warmest advocates 
boasted his possession, exiled from home, ruined 
by the revolution, of which he was the leader and 
instigator, and invoived in misery, in wretchedness, 
and beggary, by his crimes. Did gentlemen, who 
urged this measure know, or rather was it possible 
they should not know, that the opinion of all the 
best informed men in France was, that M. La 
Fayette’s conduct to the king was cruel, fierce, and 
unmanly? And was it not universally known, 
from those, who were in the confidence of the 
queen of France, that that august and magnani- 
mous personage often declared, he wag the oniy 
man she could never forgive? She was often 
heard to say, she could forgive Barnave, nay, would 
interpose between him and the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner....but never could or would forgive La 
Fayette. 


Having, with inconceivable ability, discussed 
these points, Mr. Windham said, he would now 
apply himself to a part, which would bring the 
house nearer to the consideration of the propricty 
of interference, 


Would the house, he asked, believe, that the 
emperor was insensible of his consanguinity with 
the royal sufferers under this man’s plans? Could 
they suppose, that that monarch, knowing all that 
had just been stated to be true, could fail of har- 
bouring a just indignation against the author of 
his near relation’s calamaties and death? And 
were we, without knowing what his designs were, 
or what his actual treatment of La Fayette, to in- 
terpose and prevent his mode of treating the per- 
sonal author of such crimes? Surely not ;....it 
would be not only impolitic and impertinent as 
respecting ourselves, but extremely indecent and 
improper, as regarding his imperial majesty, to in- 
terpose in a case that lay so very near him. 

In answer to an honourable gentleman on the 
bench behind him (Mr. Wilberforce), who had 
countenanced the motion by a speech and an 
amendment, and whose opinion it was, that it was 
our duty to go about Europe to dictate rules of 
policy, he would say, that his sentiments had over- 
leaped the distinction made by the honourable 
gentleman opposite to him, for the same pitiable 
representation and relief which they confined to 
one, he would extend to all....so that, where was 
the work of the house in interference to stop? 


While scenes of misery, in gross and in detail, 
surrounded us, and pressed upon our senses, which- 
soever way we looked, how was it that gentlemen 
were so cold and so callous, as never to be quick- 
ened into feeling, but by the solitary case of Mons. 
La Fayette? In the greater instances, when the 
worst horrors were going forward, when our eurs 
were constantly assailed with the cries of one half 
of France murderiig the other, did the house for- 


get, that the very suspicion that those sufferings 


were the motives to our interference, was suili- 
cient to illegitimate all other causes of war....that 
this so vitiated it in genccmen’s estimation, that 
the whole formula of their objections construed 
into plainer language was, that the war was tinjust 
and detestable, because excited by feelings for 
such misery and destruction ! 
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If gentlemen wished fof proper objects for the 
exercise of their humane feelings, let them look to 
30,000 priests, pining in the prisons of France. 
‘They, however, thought more ofthat one man in 
the prison of Olmutz. There was, indeed, he 
said, something capricious and fanciful in their 
taste in objects of humanity. But of this it might 
be said, as of taste in other respects, to use an old 
Latin adage...De Gustibus non disputandum. 

Gentlemen boasted pretty largely of humanity 
and feeling, at the expense of others. Nothing 
was more mean or dishonest, than to endeavour 
to catch reputation by a display of virtue, at another 
person’s Cost....to be courageous on other men’s 
valour....to be generous on other men’s Money... 
to be charitable and magnanimous, at the expense 
of the feclings of others. Thus displayed, instead 
of virtues, they were vices. Dean Swiltsays “ All 
men could bear the misfortunes of others, with 
christian-like spirit.”” So these gentlemen oppo- 
site were very liberal in forgiving injuries done to 
Austria and the queen of France. The merit of 
this, however, was not very striking. 

Exclusive of all this, did gentlemen suppose, that 
M. De La Fayette was, if released, to sit down 
quietly, and not move in revolutions? Were there 
no countries besides his own in which he might 
display his skill in that way? Were there none 
caballing, that would be glad of the addition of such 
aclever hand? If there was a set of men, who 
were to be excluded from humanity, it would be 
the beginners of revolutions: the men for whom 
there should be the least tenderness were those, 
who first disturbed, and not those, who followed in 
lower ranks, at humbe distance.....those latter 
were not the greatest objects of resentment. The 
most just vengeance was due chiefly to those, who, 
abounding in all good things, and filled with spleen 
and impatience, drawn from the excessive enjoy- 
ments of life, with no haste to privation of their 
own comforts, with not one bit of nun’s flesh about 
them, would, for their own vile purposes, sport 
with the happiness of mankind, and play the deep 
and damnable game of ambition. He would not 
be sorry....indced he would rejoice, to see such 
men drink deep of the cup of calamity, which they 
had prepared for the lips of others. 

On the whole, this was not a question of senti- 
ment, but of prudence, policy, and general moral- 
ity. If there were any grounds separate from 
those mentioned to sanction interference, he had 
no objeetions to its being done....but he would 
never consent, nor would the house, he heped, in 
the absence of other reasons, to do an act, which 
would put a premium on revolution, give the sanc- 
en of example to treason, and reward rebellion. 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LORD KAIMES happily observes, that the 
elegance and end of female dress is better obtained 
by a delicate and graceful concealment of the 
form, than by that bold and voluptuous display, 
which the Parisian ladies affect. The imagination, 
unrestrained by reality, pictures a thousand con- 
sealed beauties, and revels in their supposed ex- 
istence. 

Rousseau has beautifully described these sensa- 
tions, in one of St. Preux’s letters to Julia. 

‘ Be not surprised to find me so knowing in mys- 
teries, which you so carefully conceal; this hath 
happened in spite of all your caution; for one 
sense instructs another, and, notwithstanding the 
most jealous vigilance, there will always remain 
some friendly interstice or other, through which 
the sight performs the office of the touch. The 
curious eye busily msinuates itself with impunity 
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the spreading gauze, and conveys that elastic re- 
sistance to the hand, which it dares not experience. 


Parte appar delle mamme acerbe e crude, 
Parte altrui ne ricopre invica vesta ; 
Invida ma s’ agli occhi il vacco chiude, 
L’ amoroso pensier gia non arresta. 


In vain is ha!f conceal’d the tender breast, 
That gently heaves beneath th’ invidious vest; 
Swift through the covering darts the am’rous sight, 
And the fond lover riots in delight. 

G. 


FROM THE MICROCOSM. 


Sed turpem putat in scriptis, metuitque lituram. 


wos cocenccoposasp cegdwecootesees I but forgot, 
The last and greatest art, the art to bDlot......... 


THERE are few instances of imperfection more 
mortifying to human pride, than those incidental 
ones, which occur in the most illustrious and dis- 
tinguished characters. The traces of occasional 
oversight are most frequently discovered in those 
figures, whose outlines have been dashed with a 
gigantic sublimity; of the masterpieces of the 
most celebrated painters few will remain, which 
we can declare faultless; after those are excepted, 
in which some trivial oversight has been discover- 
ed, and published with all the efforts of industrious 
petulance. The errors of Hannibal and Charles 
the twelfth are such, as an inferior genius would 
have been preserved from, by the mere frigidity 
of cautious consideration, however superior the 
noble daring of a great mind may be to that cold 
and faultless mediocrity, which is approved with- 
out admiration. Though the puns of Paradise 
Lost, the incidental nodding of the Iliad, and the 
parties quarées of Somerset-place vanish before the 
collected splendour of the whole design, they 
must be regarded as infinitely more mortifying, 
than a series of continued dullness, or a collection 
of united deformity. 

In such a train of reflections, I was interrupted, 
by an unexpected summons from my editor, who 
informed me, that a stranger, of a very extraordi- 
nary appearance, had, of late, made very frequent 
inquiries for me, and was now at his house, wait- 
ing my arrival with considerable impatience. As 
I am not by nature either incurious or discourteous, 
I followed my editor, who, after a walk of about a 
quarter of an hour, introduced me to a little par- 
lour, and a little elderly man, with a very serious 
countenance, and exceeding foul linen. 

After smoothing his approaches to my acquaint- 
ance, by some introductory compliments, he in- 
formed me, as indeed I might have guessed, ‘ that 
he was, by profession, an author; that he had 
been, for many years, a literary projector; that, 
owing to a kind of fatality, which had hitherto at- 
tended his attempts, and a firm resolution, on his 
own side, never to indulge the trivial taste of an ill- 
judging age, in which it was his misfortune to be 
born,....but he would not trouble me with a detail 
of the open hostilities committed on his works, by 
avowed criticism, or the more secret and danger- 
ous attempts of tacit malevolence, and pretended 
contempt,....that he had lately bit upon a project, 
which, by its nature, must secure to itself the at- 
tention of the public, and which, if he had not 
formed a very wrong estimate of its merit, would 
draw his former efforts from the dust of unmerited 
oblivion, into general notice, and universal appro- 
bation. 

‘ It could not have escaped an exact observer, 
and such a one he might, without hazarding the 
imputation of flattery, pronounce Mr. Griffin 
(whereupon Mr. Griffin bowed), that the reputa- 
tion of our great tragic poet was sinking apace ; 
and that, not so much from any radical or intrin- 
sic defect in his writings, as from some venial 





under the flowers of a nosegay, wanders beneath | 





Our more re 
fined neighbours had never been able to relish the 
low humour which pervades every scene, or the 
frequent violation of those unities, which they ob. 


errors, and incidental omissions. 


serve with so religious a regard. Mr. Voltaire, 
with that philosophic candour which so strongly 
characterized his life and writings, had abandoned 
his defence; and though, in some instances, he 
had deigned to berrow from him, had condemned 
him as the poet of a barbarous age, and the 
favourite of an unenlightened people. Even 
among a national audience, the most admired of 
his dramas were received at least without that en- 
thusiastic applause, they had formerly excited; 
and we must expect, that, in another century, the 
partiality for our favourite poet will vanish, to. 
wether with our national antipathies against popery 
and wooden shoes, and frogs and slavery, and 
that a taste for French criticism would immediately 
follow a relish for their cookery. 

‘ Something must be done, Mr. Griffin, and that 
shortly. The commentators have done little or 
nothing. Indeed what could be expected from 
such a plan? Could any thing be more ridi- 
culous? ‘hey have absolutely confined themselves 
to what Shakspeare might possibly have written! 
1 am fully sensible, that the task of reducing to 
poetic rules, and critical exactness, what was 
written in ignorance and contempt of both, re- 
quires a genius and ability little inferior to that 
of the original composer; yet this is my project, 
which, however arduous in the undertaking, how- 
ever difficult in execution, I am persuaded to at- 
tempt; and to whom can I with greater propriety 
sosscecceseceeeee Mr. Griffin, Who himself.....0s.scecsseeeSO 
Carly aN AGEe..cere.ceeeeeeei SO Extraordinary a man- 
NET eececececcessere Co KCe 

My friend continued by remarking, ‘ that the 
people of Athens allowed to the judicious critic, 
who should adapt a tragedy of A‘schylus to the 
stage, an equal proportion of credit and copy- 
money, with the author ofanoriginaldrama. Yet 
he desired me to observe, that the author of Cre- 
cian tragedy was far more strictly observant of 
poetic discipline, than the father of the English 
stage. In all Azs tragedies, there is only one, in 
which he has ventured to break the unity of place; 
an essential point, and, as my friend declared, 
highly necessary; though itis very natural for the 
spectator to mistake the stage for a palace, actresses 
for virgin princesses, &c. yet it is impossible for 
him to imagine that he is in Bohemia, when, but 
the act before, he was fully convinced that he was 
in Sicily.’ 

He at length concluded, by drawing out of a tin 
box some “ proposals for publication,” which he de- 
sired might be communicated to the public, 
through the medium of my paper; at the same 
time presenting me with a very copious specimen 
of the work he had undertaken. He refiected on 
the honour of such a distinction, ‘ but he was na- 
turally partial to rising merit; and Gregory Griffin 
might see a period when he himself should exist 
only in his writings.’ 

In the course of conversation, my new acquaint- 
ance became extremely communicative; desired 
my opinion of a preface and dedication, and 
whether he should prefix to it an improved edition 
of Sleidan de quatuor imperiis, or Girton’s Complete 
Pigeon Fancier; but upon recollection, resolved 
upon an ode which he had lately composed, On 
the use of Acorns in Consumptive cases. 

Having occasion, in the course of conversation, 
to remark the number of classical scholars pre- 
duced in our public seminaries, and the compara- 
tive paucity of those, who have directed their at- 
tention to the cultivation of their native languages 
my friend regarded the cause as extremely evident; 
‘there were several assistances which the classical 
composer enjoyed, which....but all these difficul- 
ties | should see obviated in his New Dictionary 
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of Rhimes; it was a work, which had cost him 
considerable labour and study. Those of his pre- 
decessors,+-..Bysshe, Gent, and others, were mere 
farragos, in which the sound only was consuited, 
without any niccty of taste, or accuracy of selec- 
tione This chaos, this rude and undigested mass, 
he had reduced to order, by selecting the rhimes 
proper for every possible subject, end reducing 
them to systematical arrangement. However, as 
this scheme must be unavoidably retarded by the 
prosecution of his former project, he should be pe- 
culiarly happy to see his system familiarly explain- 
ed and illustrated in some of my future Jucubra- 
tions.’ This request, from an earnest desire I 
entertained of assisting young practitivners in the 
pleasing art of poetry, | immediately complied 
with: however, as I did not fully comprebend iis 
system, I took the liberty of transcribing the fol- 
lowing passages from my autior’s manuscript. 

‘ For the eclogue, or pastora! dialogue, let the 
student conclude his lines with the rhimes under- 
written, always taking care to finish his sense with 
the second rhime, and at no time to suffer his verse 
to exceed the just measure of ten syllables. The 
rhimes for this purpose be these: 





shady brake, 
Licidas awake. 
careless rove, 

leafy grove. 
fruitful field, 
harvest yield. 
tuneful measures, 
harmless pleasures. 
nymphs and swains, 
flowery plains. 

&e. 





























« Should our student turn his thoughts to pane- 
gyric, we would advise that he adhere to the end- 
ings we have here prescribed: 





the muse, 

a tributary refuse. 
good and great, 
—ordained by fate. 
noble line, 

race divine. 


























great heir, 
peculiar care. 
ke. 


« If the practitioner should perchance be pos- 
sessed ef a great fund of humour, and be inclined 
to employ his wicked wit in ridiculing the clergy, 
we would admonish him to adhere to the following 
terminations, in order as they are appointed, being 
eareful only to confine his line to eight syllables : 





musty, 
rusty. 
college, 
- knowledge. 
farce on, 
parson. 
vicar, 
_— liquor. 
ease, 
fees. 

fire, 
squire. 
tale, 

ale. 
—spouse, 
carouse. 
breed, 
feed.’ 





















































Should the public approve of this specimen of 
my friend’s abilities, I may perhaps, in some future 
paper, present them with a sample of his project- 
ed publication. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


PHE LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


MR. BURKE’s principles were supposed so fa- 
vourable to liberty, that, in 1774, he was chosen 
member for Bristol, by the zealous and spontane- 
ous efforts of the whigs and dissenters of that opu- 
lent city. It does not appear, however, that, even 
in the great American contest, he ever explicitly 
declared himself concerning the fundamental rights 
of men in society. He was accustomed expressly 
to shun all such abstract questions, which he 
scemed to think dangerous, and incapable of posi- 
tive decision; and his attacks upon the measures 
of ministers were chiefly directed against their in- 
expediency, severity, and partial injustice. 

lie very early proposed conciliation on the 
ground of renouncing future taxation, without dis- 
cussing the question of right ; though, indeed, he ar- 
gued strongly against the assumed right of taxing 
British subjects, who were unrepresented. It is 
needless here to say, that all the efforts of Burke 
and his friends were ineffectual. ‘The war even 
became popular, and Burke seemed to lose ground 
in the public esteem by his opposition to it. He 
further gave offence to many, particularly his 
Bristol constituents, by his support of the Irish 
petitions for a free trade, and of a bill for taking 
off some hardships and penalties, to which the 
Roman-catholics were exposed. He, however, 
recovered a large share of popularity by his famous 
bill of reform in the national expenditure, intro- 
duced in February, 1780. In the framing of this 
bill, it was wonderful what minute accuracy of re- 
search he had employed; thus usefully proving, as 
he also did by the general tenor of his life, that the 
most brilliant imagination is not in the least incom- 
patible with plodding industry. His speech on the 
bill was likewise remarkable by an extraordinary 
mixture of wit and humour with financial detail ; 
an alliance no one but himself could or would have 
made. But though the idea of retrenchment was 
very grateful to the nation, it was not likely to be 
so to ministers andcourtiers ; and Burke’s proposed 
bills were rejected. 

In March, 1782, an end was put to the ministry 
of lord North, which was succeeded by the return 
of the marquis of Rockingham and his party to 
power. Burke,in this change, obtained the lucra- 
tive post of paymaster to the forces, and a seat at 
the council-board. One ofthe first measures was 
the re-introduction of his reform bill, which passed, 
though not without considerable modifications. 
The death of the marquis, however, very soon put 
a period to this ministry; for upon the appoint- 
ment of lord Shelburne to succeed him as head of 
the treasury, instead of the duke of Portland, seve- 
ral of the duke’s friends resigned, and among them 
Mr. Burke. 

The Shelburne administration did not long sur- 
vive the peace; and it was succeeded by that 
known by the name of the coalition, as being com- 
pesed in part of those former ministers, who had 
been the objects of such a long and violent opposi- 
tien, and in part of that opposition itself. ‘The coa- 
lition was projected by Burke, whe appears little 
to have calculated the effect upon the public mind 
of such a violent shock to all ideas of sincerity and 
consistency. It was, however, conformable enough 
to his old notion of governing by great families, and 
certainly still further absolves him from the charge 
of democratical principles. This association of 
power was dissolved by Mr. Fox’s India bill, which 
had the warm support of Burke, but united against 
it both king and people. Mr. Pitt succeeded to 
the helm, and dissolved the parliament. This 
measure was attacked by Burke with great acri- 
mony, and he moved a set of representations to the 
crown on the subject, one of which seems to go 
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further in asserting the right of innovating upon 
established constitutions, than his usual latitude. 
He says “ Necessary reformations may hereafter 
require, as they have frequently done in former 
times, limitations and abridgments, and, in some 
cases, an entire extinction of some branch of preroge- 
tive.’ The grand desideratum of so many friends 
of freedom, parliamentary reform, was not, how- 
ever a species of alteration, which he approved; 
and he opposed the plan for that purpose intro- 
duced by Mr. Pitt in 1785. Such a conduct was 
consistent enough with the partizan of an aristo- 
cracy of borough-holding nobles. 

The impeachment of the celebrated East India 
governor, Mr. Hastings, was one of the great 
events of Burke’s public life. He was the original 
promoter of it; and private motives of resentment 
were thought to have united with a regard to pub- 
lic justice in his pursuit of that national cause. 
He employed uncommon industy in collecting and 
arranging the materials of the charge, and follow- 
ed it up with distinguished perseverance and ar- 
dour. His principal speech in support of the 
charge, was remarkable for violence and exagger- 
ation ; and, upon the whole, he was no gainer in 
the public estimation by this memorable impeach- 
ment, though perhaps the enormous length of the 
proceedings contributed more to renderdt unpopu- 
lar, than any well-grounded conviction of the inno- 
cence of the culprit. 

The settling of the regency on the king’s mala- 
dy, in 1788, was another subject, in which Burke 
took a warm and active part. He contended vigo- 
rously against the minister’s purpose of limiting 
the powers of the regent (the prince of Wales) and 
his principle that the regency was elective and not 
hereditary. It is well known that the efforts of 
the opposition on this occasion were neither suc- 
cessful nor popular; and Burke exposed himself 
to particular censure, in consequence of some very 
unfeeling and irreverent expressions concerning 
the king, which escaped him in the vehemence of 
debate. 

The last great act of Burke’s political life was 
the part he took with respect to that mighty event, 
the French revolution. Though it might be sup- 
posed that one, who had so long acted with the 
avowed friends of liberty at home, and had shewn 
such countenance to subjects, whom oppression 
had driven into actual rebellion, would applaud the 
efforts of a great nation to found a free constitution 
out of the wrecks of absolute monarchy; yet, on 
the other hand, his constant unwillingness to re- 
sort to first principles, his reverence for establish- 
ed forms, and all the honours and splendours of 
civilized soeiety, his contempt for the vulgar, and, 
it may be fairly added, his strong feelings of jus- 
tice and humanity, might reasonably be expected 
to cause him to regard first with suspicion, and 
then with detestation, a revolution, which soon be- 
trayed symptoms of violence and a profligate spi- 
rit. He early manifested his dislike to it; and, in 
February, 1790, on a debate in the house of com- 
mons concerning the reduction of the army, in 
which Mr. Fox recommended a generous confi- 
dence of this country towards the new rulers of 
France, he broke out into a virulent declamation 
against the original principles and the conduct of 
the French revolutionists, renounced personal 
friendship with Mr. Fox and those, who supported 
the same opinions, and took his decided stand of 
hostility against every thing connected with the 
new order of things. 

From that time he sat down to the composition 
of his famous “ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France ;” on which he bent the utmost powers of 
his mind. It appeared in October, and no work 
perhaps ever excited more attention, or produced 
more effect. It is, in reality, a performance of 
wonderful vigour, displaying every characteristic 


excellence of the writer, and not a few of his de- 
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fects. A lilcral antagonist wiil not deny that it 
contains much justness of argument, much pro- 
funaity of observation, with extraordinary beauties 
of language; while a judicious advocate will con- 
fess that it is not free from sophism and misrepre- 
entation, and betrays a heated and ungoverned 
imaginations The most reprehensible circum- 
stance is, that the writer, in his zcal to deviate as 
far as possible from principles, which he thinks 
hurtful, uses arguments, which would be appiica- 
ble to the defence of the most tyrannical esta- 
blishment, and to the condemnation of every strug- 
gle in favowr of liberty. This work bad a sale 
almost unprecedented; and its author received 
the most unbounded praise from all, who were en- 
gaged in the support of establishments, and from 
many others, who were convinced by his argu- 
ments, and with him were shocked by the charac- 
ter the French revolution was daily assuming. 
On the other hand, it met with sercre and formi- 
dable critics, and affixed, in the opinion of a nu- 
merous party, the stain of apostacy on the writer. 
It produced, among other replies, Paine’s celebrat- 
ed Rights of Man, which, for a time, seemed fully 
to balance its effects; but in the end, events, and 
the efforts of power and property, threw the pre- 
ponderance in the scale of Burke; and it is not 
doubted that the turn he gave to the national opi- 
nions was an efficacious preparative to the ensuing 
war. 

He followed up his attack on the French prin- 
ciples, with “ A Letter toa Member of the Nation- 
al Assemby,” in 1791; “ An appeal from the 
New Whigs to the Old;” “ Letter toa noble Lord 
on the Subject in Discussion with the Duke of 
Bedford ;” and “ Thoughts on a Regicide Peace ;”’ 
with several memorials, kc. privately circulated ; 
in all of which he displayed unabated powers of 
mind, together with such an earnest and inflamed 
zeal in the cause, as must remove all doubts of his 
sincerity. Indeed, enmity to the French revolu- 
tion became the leading passion of his soul. He 
could not hear it named without violent irritation, 
and its successes certainly embittered and disqui- 
eted all the concluding years of his life. 

Yet it must be allowed that his zeal was also in- 
vigorated by emolument. His hospitable disposi- 
tion, and carelessness with regard to expence, had 
always rendered him a needy man ; and the large 
pensions, which were conferred upon him by the 
crown, doubtless animated his love of royalty. 
‘hese pensions were made a subject of severe 
animadversion in parliament, but he defended him- 
self on their account with great vigour and spirit, 
in his “ Letter to a noble Lord,” above mentioned. 
The only other political object, which occupied 
him during this period, was the emancipation of 
the Roman-catholics in Ireland, from the disabili- 
ties they lay under, which he urged in “ A Letter 
to sir Hercules Langrishe on the Propriety of ad- 
mitting the Roman-catholics to the Elective Fran- 
chise,”’ 1792. 

He withdrew from parliament in 1794, and his 
seat for New Malton was occupied by bis only son, 
a rising young man, whom his father viewed with 
the highest admiration as well as affection. The 
death of that son soon after, was a most severe 
stroke upon him, and hastened the decline of na- 
ture he was beginning to feel. This, by gradual 
approaches, brought on a tranquil termination of 
his life, on July 8, 1797, in the sixty-cighth year of 
his age. He preserved his senses to the last, and 
a few hours before his death caused to be read to 
him Addison’s paper in the Spectator, on the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

Mr. Burke was a very amiable man in private 
life, exemplary in his domestic and social relations, 
and greatly beloved by his friends, from several of 
whom he received substantial tokens of regard. 
His conversation was delightful, when not exaspe- 
rated by inflammatory topics. He loved praise to 
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a degree of weakness, and was not sparing in re- 
turningit. He hada very elegant taste for the fine 
arts, and was much attached torurai improvements, 
and the pursuits of agriculture. He was highly 
charitable and benevolent in his private capacity, 
and promoted many beneficent plans in his neigh- 
bourhood. The stream of his bounty latterly was 
directed to the relief of the suficrers from the 
French revolution, and he founded a school for the 
children of emigrants, the permanent support of 
which seems to have been one of his latest cares. 

In addition to his literary exertions, it should be 
mentioned, that one of his biographers has assert- 
ed with the greatest confidence, that he was the 
real writer of sir Joshua Reynolds's Academical 
Discourses, that great artist having only contri- 
buted the general plan, and the professional obser- 
vations; and indeed the finished excellence of the 
composition, together with the great pecuniary fa- 
yours he received from this friend, might render 
the supposition probable; yet it is as strenuously 
denied by other authority. It is more certain that 
he had a great share in the composition of an ad- 
mired account of the European settlements in 
America, undertaken by his cousin, William Burke. 
The celebrated Letters of Junius were by many 
ascribed to Edmund Burke, at least as a leading 
associate in the design, and plausible arguments 
have been adduced for the opinion: but this lite- 
rary mystery is yet unravelled. Other anonymous 
pieces of the political kind are known to have em- 
ployed the masterly pen of Burke, as a principal 
or an auxiliary. 


== 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE following well-weighed remarks will be 
readily assented to, by the whole tribe of old 
fashioned politicians : 

A brave people will certainly prefer liberty, ac- 
companied by a virtuous poverty, to a depraved 
and wealthy servitude. But, before the price of 
comfort and opulence is paid, one ought to be 
sure that it is real liberty which is purchased, and 
that she is to be purchased at no other price. That 
liberty is very equivocal in her appearance, which 
has not wisdom and justice for her companions, 
and does not lead prosperity and plenty in her 
train. 


Good order is the foundation of all good things. 
To be enabled to acquire it, the people, without 
being servile, must be tractable and obedient. The 
magistrate must have his reverence, the laws their 
authority. The body of the people must not find 
the principles of natural subordination by art root- 
ed out of their minds. They must respect that 
property, of which they cannot partake. To tell 
the people that they are relieved by the dilapida- 
tion of the public estate, is a cruel and an insolent 
imposition. 

We learn that Mr. WinpuHaAm, soon after his 
acquaintance with Mr. burke, became the most 
confidential friend of that great man. Like him, 
Mr. Windham loves a * manly, moral, regtlated 
freedom,’’ as the means of happiness, and there- 
fore venerates the British constitution, as the best 
preserver of Freedom thus qualitied. Thoroughly 
acquainted with the human mind, he has perceived, 
that the surest ratiocinative guide is Experience ; 
and therefore Mr. Windham, like Edmund Burke, 
is a gallant, obstinate, determined, and persever- 
ing foe to speculative innovations. His speeches 
are less those of an orator, who wishes to impress 
your feelings, than of a philosopher, who seeks to 
inform, conyince, and expand your understanding. 


Ilis orations are less frequent than those of many 
very inferior speakers, at least very inferior rea. 
soners. He seldom speaks much, unless on im. 
portant subjects; but the knowledge, the argumen. 
tation, the philosophy exhibited by him, when he 
does speak, renders his character very high. He 
is in great estimation, both by the party of which 
he is a member, and among those of the opposite 
side. Krom the beginning, he has always judged 
unfavourably of the French system, and the ex. 
panded philosophy of his friend, Burke, confirmed 
the conclusions of his own mind. He has uni- 
formly reprobated the new order of France, and 
dreads it when practically held up as a model for 
Britain. On this topic, his powers fully unfold 
themselves; and in ail the discussions on the in- 
ternal state of the country, as affected by the dis- 
semination of levelling doctrines, on a subject so 
momentous, he has displayed an energetic elo- 
quence, that few could equal. 


The following honourable and just testimony of 
the worth of the ex-secretary of state, Colonel 
PICKERING, we extract with chearful alacrity from 
the Baltimore Anti Democrat. In this respee- 
table journal we find many an admirable de- 
fence of upright men, and of correct measures; 
and the Editor of the Port Folio, both from perso- 
nal and political attachment, is eager to give the 
widest currency to the well-earned praise of a sa 
f§acious, spirited, and stedfast statesman. 


COLONEL PICKERING. 


One of the most distinguished and leading traits 
in the character of democraey, is that of calusnni- 
ating the federalists, the only true republicans of 
this country. Colonel ‘Timothy Pickering, to his 
honour, has been one of their principal victims. 
It certainly redounds to his honour, for his most 
inveterate and bitter enemies, the hungry demo- 
crats now in power, unanimously confess that his 
office throughout the whole was administered with 
the most scrupulous honesty, and with a single 
eye, not to his own, but to the good of his country. 
Timothy Pickering was born an American patriot, 
and discovered this exalted feeling of the mind 
early in manhood. In March, 1777, the day of 


the selection of the character to general Washing- 
ton. Colonel Pickering was the object of Washing- 
ton’s choicc....in the 2d volume of his official letters, 
page 77, we find the eulogy of Pickering: “ He 
is,’ says Washington, “ a gentleman of great mi- 
litary genius, cultivated by an industrious attention 
to the study of war ; he possesses a liberal education, 
distinguished zeul, unsuspected attachment to our 
cause, with all, great method and activity in busi- 
ness.’ As Colonel Pickering did not enter into 
the service of his country a wealthy man, it was 
rather a misfortune to him, in a pecuniary point of 
view, to have been a patriot. In a service of near 
twenty years, he has laid up nothing, and like the 
rest of Washington’s early friends, who stood by 
him in the day of battle, he is now forsaken, desert- 
ed, and traduced. Let us look round and see what 
description of men fill the pub!'c offices; the most 
picminent that offers himself to our view is, AL- 
BERT GALLATIN, an imported patriot, half French; 
half Swiss, the reputed but secret Ieader of the 
western insurrection. Mr. Jéfferson must either 
have believed there was not to be found in the 
United States a country“bdrh citizen fit for the of 
ace, or was a matter of bargain between them. 
Give me the treasury, let me tale care of your money, 
says Gallatin, and you siall have my interest in makiag 
jou president of the Ukiicd States. If Mr.’ Crallatin 


was indebted for his election to either of these 
considerations, low éffectul ily 
price of a,true American 





inust it wound the 


trial, congress resolved that an adjutant, general ' 
should be appointed tothe continental army, leaving | 
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But most happily for the welfare of our common 
country, the evil carries with it an effectual reme- 
dv. ‘I'he objects and views of these insidious cha- 
acters are daily becoming more apparent to the 
well-intentioned part of the community, and we 
despair not to see in a very short period every de- 
ceitful, noisy; boasting democrat dismissed with 
disgrace from the service of his injured country. 

An author, from whom the Editor does not often 
quote, has, among many false, the following just 
sentiments: 

There is such a thing as honourable poverty..... 
The poverty of Cincinnatus was honourable, who 
impoverished himself by paying the fine which was 
factiously imposed on his son, and then was con- 
tented to pass his time alternately between the 
highest situations, and the most rigid simplicity. 
The poverty of a man of genius, such as Rabelais, 
if not honourable is interesting, when we compare 

his merits and worth, with that of many of those 
persons, upon whom Fortune has blindly lavished 
her favours. It is honourable, if he have declined 
the means of enriching himself, by the sacrifice of his 
INDEPENDENCE AND PRINCIPLES. 


Possibly the French will demand our mammoth 
cheese for the first consul; and, should this be the 
case, how could Mr. Jefferson make it appear that 
he is the greatest man in America, when he is no 
longer in possession of the greatest. cheese! It 
would never be believed, even in Cheshire. 


‘As we are positive that many of our readers are 
partial to puns, and never loek more queer than 
when they hearken to a quibble, we insert the fol- 
lowing : 

Mr. Wharton, an Oxonian wit, when once told 
that the duke of M. had disposed of a large quan- 
tity of carp and tench, at so much per pound, repli. 
ed, I am not surprised at it, for I always thought 

, him ad nd sel-fish fellow. 


1 — 













How to make sentences. 


A cavalcade of sentences is most striking, when 
a row of nouns is drawn up in the front and rear; 


; jend a period moves with a pretty amblipg pace, 

1 hen its several substantives are mounted on 
aed adjectives. To change the metaphor, 

J Swords are an.excellent screen to ideas. Luxuri- 

. Bance of branches diverts the attention from slen- 

: derness of stem; and to thicken the foliage, will 

‘ be found the best method of concealing scarcity of 

2 fruit. 

mn a 

n, A drummer, executing his duty on an Irish re- 


. cruit, who was to receive a certain number of 
lashes, the fellow, as is customary, cried out “ strike 


0 high.” The drummer, who was also an Irishman, 

hs desirous of obliging his countryman, did as he was 

of requested ; but the sufferer still continuing to roar 

hr out with pain, the drummer was offended. The 

le devil burn you, quoth he, there is no pleasing you, 

by strike where one will. 

t- — 

at Extract of a letter from a gentleman in the 
bt country, to his friend here. 

- “ Amid domestic afflictions, I sometimes try to 
; comfort myself, by considering the misfortunes of 
e others, and of the world in general. Great-Bri- 
r f™tin, the glory of kingdoms, and the seat of 
ef hberty, learning, religion, and happiness, has bow- 
f- §§ cd to the power of France, and left the greatest 
, part of Europein possession of the Corsican chief. 
Y, The United States have attained the honour of 
F Yeing subject to French requisitions. Buonaparte 
n as been chosen president of the Cisalpine repub- 
€ icy and will, when he pleases, be chosen stadt- 


e [Bolder of Holland and Belgium, king of Etruria, 
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| president of the Helvetian and Ligurian republics, 
and, perhaps, of the Iberian and Lusitanian, when 
these countries are revolutionized.” 

The burning of Princeton college is a glaring 
proof of the progress of revolutionary principles 
among us; and the late insurrection of the students 
at Williamsburgh may convince the most incredu- 
lous, that Citizens Giles, Munro, and the other 
heroes of democracy, have not preached the 
I'rench doctrines invain. It is feared that, by and 
by, we shall have no colleges, but that the house 
of representatives in congress will become the 
national institute, in which our youth will study 
republicanism, liberty, and equality. 


In England, from a variety of happy accidents, 
their constitution is just strong enough, or, if you 
will, monarchical enough to permit a relaxation of 
the severity of laws, and yet those laws still to re- 
main sufficiently strong to govern the people. This 
is the most perfect state of civil liberty, of which 
we can form an ideae Here we see a greater num- 
ber of laws, than in any other country, while the 
people, at the same time, obey. only such as are 
immediately conducive to the interests of society ; 
several are unnoticed, many unknown, some kept 
to be revived and enforced upon proper occasions ; 
others left to grow obsolete, without the necessity 
of abrogation. 

Scarcely an Englishman, who does not almost 
every day of his life offend with impunity against 
some express law, and for which, in a certain con- 
juncture, he would not receive punishment. Gam- 
ing houses, preaching at prohibited places, assem- 
bled crowds, nocturnal amusements, public shows, 
and a hundred other instances, are forbid and fre- 
quented. These prohibitions are useful, though 
it be prudent in the magistrate, and happy for the 
people, that they are not enforced. 

The law, in this case, still keeps the rod, though 
the child is seldom corrected. Were those par- 
doned offences to rise into enormity, were they 
likely to obstruct the happiness of society, or en- 
danger the state, then justice would resume her 
terrors, and punish those faults, she had so often 
forgiven. It is to this ductility of the laws, that 
an Englishman owes the freedom he enjoys, in a 
manner superior to others in a more popular go- 
vernment. 
takes toward a democratic form ; every diminution 


the subject’s freedom; and every attempt to render 
the government more popular, not only impairs 
natural liberty, but would, at last, dissolve the poli- 
tical constitution. 


Nothing affords the Editor nore pleasure, than 
an opportunity to quote and apply the doctrines of 
EpmuNp Burke, whenever they bear hard against 
the political visionaries of this country, as well-as” 
| of France. 

The new discipline of government has not the air 
of coming from those of many years tear and wear 
among mankind. They seem rather such as 
ought to be expected from those grand compound- 
ers in politics, who shorten the road to their de- 
grees in the state; and have a certain inward fana- 
tical assurance and illumination upon all subjects. 
One of your French doctors has thought fit, with 
great applause and greater success, to caution the 
national assembly not to attend to old men, or to any 
persons, who valued themselves upon their experi- 
ence. I suppose all your ministers of state must 
qualify and take this test; wholly abjuring the er- 
rors and heresies of experience and observation. 


As we are told that the right of a man is to be his 


own governor, and that he is to be ruled only by 
those, to whom he delegates that self-government, 





Every step, therefore, the constitution } 


of the legal authority is, in fact, a diminution of | 
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it is astonishing that we do not hear something of 
the rights of infants to wander from the cradle in- 
to the wide world, and the rights of dvys utterly to 
contemn their parents and masters, and read Ro- 
chester’s Poems instead of Lilly’s Grammar. 

Dr. Bisset, the accurate and industrious bio- 
grapher of Epmunp Burke, thus delineates the 
character of Witttam Winpuam, Esq. a great 
statesman, who, it is expected, will be soon called 
to the councils of his country, “ to dictate and to 
decide :”’ ; 

“Great minds only can derive great accessions 
of intellectual riches from intellectual treasures. 
There is a gentleman of the first talents, cultivated 
by literature, and disciplined by science, who has 
profited, beyond most men, from the examples and 
lessons of Burke, as his mind was more peculiarly 
fitted for receiving the advantages, not by nature 
only, but by a similar course of previous study. 
Mr. Winpbuam, before he entered parliament, had 
bestowed very great attention on letters and philo- 
sophy, and had attained uncommon excellence. in 
logical closeness, acute reasoning, and profound 
investigation. Intimately acquainted with other 
men of letters, and a most favourite companion of 
the Litchfield sage, he had a mind well fitted by 
nature, and prepared by pursuit and habit, for re- 
ceiving the wisdom of Burke.” 


We remember that Mr. Duane published a de- 
fence of the Princeton students, at the time of their 
Jirst revolution, and we anticipate a vindication of 
the burning of Princeton college, and of the des- 
truction of the college and church at Williams- 
burgh. In these blessed times of this revolution- 
ary country, as changeable as the flimsy lutestring 
of summer wear, we have a right to expect the 
daily defence of whatever is atrocious, of whatever 
is flagitious, of whatever is scandalously conspicu- 
ous, or sordidly mean. We learn that several 
books are preparing, in defence of highway rob- 
bery; A Vindication of the right of being a Ras- 
cal in this free country, is in the press; and 


“ Killing no Murder” is in a state of very great 
forwardness. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


MANY of our subscribers are wholly re- 
gardless of the conditions of payment, to 
which a paper, like the Port Folio, free of 
advertisements, and conducted with great 
trouble and expense, must be subjected. It is 
not the extent of subscription, but very gene- 
ral and prompt payments, that must support 


Ahis paper. It is presumed, that every gentle- 


man, conscious of delinquency, either for the 
past or present year, will keep his original 
promise to the Editor, 


TO READERS. 


TO-DAY, we conclude the biography of Burxe. 
This is not the jfrst life, which the Editor has pub- 
lished of that great statesman. One can never 
tire of the exhibition of genius, wit, and wisdom. 
The Editor thinks proper to add, that this well 
written article is entirely new, is from the pen of 
Dr. Aikin, and, coming fyom that quarter, is not 
without a tinge of prejudice against the yust and 
SALUTARY PREJuDICES Of the eloquent foe to the 
French revolution. 


In our next, we shall present much new matter 











\ 


to the attention of the public. 
} 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Norfolk, 19th April, 1802. 
Aix. OLDScHOOL, 

YOU will herewith find an attempt to translate the stan- 
zas, of M. de Pils in your 15th Port Folio. If you app:ove 
you may give them a place in the next. 

Yours, Ke. 
J.D. 
LIFE’s tedious journey....though the road 
With cypress dark be overcast, 
Yet still with passengers ’tis strew’d ; 
Having four inns for food and rest. 


An ample stage-coach figures Fate ; 
Mankind, the passengers within; 

Time is the coachman ; to the gate 
‘To drive them, of their farthest inn. 


On this long journey, we suppose, 
Man enters when he is but young, 

And breakfasts at the inn with those, 
With whom he yet has gone along. 


About mid-day him Venus spies, 
And beg's that he will withher dine, 

His hostess fair won’t let him rise, 
Till late he finds his loss of time. 


Repentant for what did befal, 
Ere yet the day be three-fourths spent, 
He hies to Learning’s famous hall, 
Th’abode, he hopes, of mild Content. 


Wnnumber’d votaries there does view, 
Who at each other’s merit grieve, 

Contending each with serious brow, 
For two or three of Laurel’s leaves. 


Touch’d with commiseration just, 
At the pursuits of sucha groupe, 
He mounts ; and ere ’tis night he posts 
To Friendship’s cottage, there to sup. 


But ere he has at this repast 
Well found a solace to his heart, 
The stern postillion’s voice, aghast, 
Him once more urges to depart. 


It must be done; his soul succumbs 
At the remembrance of his woes; 
Arriv’d :....he finds bis goal the tomb, 

Wherein at last he finds repose. 


== 
SELECTED POETRY. 
RETROSPECTION, 
AN ODE. 


AS downward on the stream of years 
With constant iapse I glide, 
How dark the low’ring sky appears! 
How turbid rolls the tide! 
Each hour the rough’ning billows flow 
Involv’din thicker clouds of woe, 
On which, a sadly pensive form, 
With drooping head, Dejection sits ; 
While gusts of passion rave by fits, 
And blow a dreadful storm. 


In vain with aching sight I try 
The future to pervade; 
No straggling beam of Hope is nigh 
Tolight me through its shade. 
Ah! then, permit me to review 
The peace my youthful moments knew, 
The peace I ne’er must know again ; 
The peace, which, too refin’d to cloy, 
Possession calls consummate joy, 
Aud Mem’ry joyful pain. 


To Retrospection’s piercing eyes, 
In sunshine painted gay, 
The scenes of former times now rise, 
And now in mists decay. 
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My native cottage there I see, 

Where in thy lap, Simplicity ! 

My guiltless childhood slept o* play’d 

In yonder fields, of thought devoid, 

Or else with pleasing thoughts employ’d, 
How often have I stray’d! 


My parent brook I next behold, 
To which I oft have run, 
To view the fish their robes of gold 
Shew glancing to the sun. 
The copse and lawn to these succeed, 
Where from my steps of eager speed 
The infant linnets trembling flew: 
Where, charm’d with beauty’s brightest dyes, 
I wont the gaudy butterflies 
Unwearied to pursue. 


But neither copse nor lawn delight 
So much as yonder glade, 
Which oft, from early morn to night, 
My residence I made. 
There, hid from each profaner eye, 
My mimic toil I lov’d to ply, 
While spires of pebbles round me rose ; 
E’en now methinks I busy stand, 
E’en now, constructed by my hand, 
The tiny turret grows. 


Ah! happy view of happy years! 
When Hope upon me smil’d, 
Attended by her gay compeers, 
Young Health, and Vigour wild : 
When Fancy wav’d her magic wand, 
And, instant, at her high command, 
In all the rainbow’s colours drest, 

A thousand Pleasures o’er my head 
Their variegated plumage spread, 
Or flutter’d on my breast. 


But Fancy now, deceitful queen! 
Has from me stretch’d her flight, 
And all the joyous fairy scene 
Decays at Reason’s light. 
If Reason then can only show 
My riper manhood sights of woe, 
And give it o’er to sharpest pain, 
Me, while the sons of Sense and Truth 
Are wretched, may thy follies, Youth, 
And falsehoods bless again. 


THE RUSTICATED CANTPAB. 


I. 


DREAD worthies, I bow at your shrine, 
And, kneeling submissive, petition 
You'll pardon this false step of mine, 
And pity my dismal condition. 
When ye met altogether of late, 
In the room, which we term combination, 
To fix your petitioner’s fate, 
Alas! Why did you choose rustication 3 


II. 


That my conduct was wrong I must own, 

And your justice am forc’d to acknowledge ; 
But can I, in ne wise, atone 

For my fault, without leaving the college ? 
Consider how strange ’twill appear, 

In the mind of each fine jolly fellow, 
That a cantab was banish’d a year, 

Just for rouing a little when mellow. 


Ill. 


You have precedents, no one denies, 

To prove it but just that I went hence; 
But, surely, no harm could arise 

If ye were to relax in your sentence. 





No! trust me, much good would proceed 


From granting this very great favour, 


For, imprest with a sense of the deed, 


I'd carefully mend my behaviour. 
IV. 


You will then have on mea fast hold, 


For gratitude’s stronger than any tie : 


Then pray do not think me too bold 


In thus begging hard for some lenity !.... 


But why should I humbly implore, 


Since to you all my sorrow’s a farce? 


I'll supplicate fe/lows no more! 


So ye reverend dons....caret pars. 
V. 


The lad, who good drinking enjoys, 


I'll cheerfully pledge in a full can, 


Rustication’s quite common, my boysy 


Remember Apollo and Vulcan : 


These two heroes were hurl’d from the skies, 


Neither forges nor music could save them, 


For heartily d—ning their eyes, 


Jove a travelling fellowship gave them. 
VI. 


Then no longer let mortals repine, 


If to grass sent from Oxon or Granta, 


But stick to the blessings divine, 


Which flow from a well-fill’d decanter. 


When our goblets with nectar are crown'd, 


And our spirits rise faster and faster, 


Whilst good-humour smiles gaily around 


A fig for the fe‘lows and master. 


LIFE LET US CHERISH. 


LIFE let us cherish 

While yet the taper glows, 
And the fresh flowret 

Pluck ere it close. 


Why are we fond of toil and care, 

Why choose the rankling thorn to wear, 
And heedless by the lily stray, 

Which blossoms in our way. 


When clouds obscure the atmosphere, 
And forked lightnings rend the air, 
The sun resumes his silver vest, 

And smiles a-down the west. 


Why are we fond &c, 


The genial seasons soon are o’er, 
Then let us, ere we quit this shore, 
Contentment seek, it is life’s rest, 
The sunshine of the breast. 


Away with every toil and care, 

And cease the rankling thorn to wear, 
With manful hearts life’s conflict meet, 
Till death sound the retreat. 


a) 
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